i8                     THE PROBLEM
Frederick by the Cabinet of St. James's in the hour of his darkest fortunes.1 Frederick, in his correspondence on the subject, does not spare the character of Lord Bute ; but he is too profound an observer of the life of States, and too frequent a student of " II Principe " and, above all, of " Gli Discorsi," not to know that alliances between States are based on self-interest.
A generation passes. At the time of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, England is for nearly eight years the enemy of Prussia, the enemy, that is to say, of Napoleon's ally or Napoleon's tributary State. Then in 1813,1814, and 1815 England stands side by side with Prussia, and this friendship is not interrupted during the Holy Alliance, though it is easy to trace distrust and misgiving in the attitude of actual Prussians or of " nationalized " Prussians, Prussians by sympathy like Niebuhr and Stein. These die. " They see," I have elsewhere said, " the world rushing upon ruin ; they see the unchaining of anarchy. But what do they hope from England ? England, faster than all the rest, is plunging down the steep/1
With the Revolution of February, 1848, with 1870 and 1875, it is possible already to discern the rise of the present hostility. And the underlying cause, the causa causans ? It is interesting ; it is curious ; it presents one of those movements, one of those visible-invisible " curves " traced in the Unseen, which in
1 The "Annual Register," which began in 1758, is, in its first numbers, full of proofs of the admiration felt by England for the King of Prussia. The Buckingham Correspondence indicates that Frederick's proud hostility was npt to the nation, but to Bute.